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^he  3?'C'6si6ents 

OF  THE 

Xiincolnshire  X^aturalists’  tXnion. 


C3-.  HI.  0-A.T01T 

M.B.O.U. 


INCOLNSHIRE,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  has  not  been 
favoured  with  the  possession  of  many  first  class 
ornithologists;  but  among  those  who  have  studied, 
and  written  about,  the  county  avifauna,  two  names 
will  always  stand  out  prominently:  those  of  John  Cordeaux 
and  Mr.  G.  H.  Caton  Haigh. 

The  subject  of  this  article  is  personally  almost  an  unknown 
quantity  to  our  members,  but  when,  in  1913,  he  came  to 
Lincoln,  and  delivered  his  presidential  address  on  ‘  The 
Migration  of  Birds  as  observed  in  Lincolnshire’,  he  electrified 
those  who  heard  him  by  the  unique  grasp  he  had  of  his 
subject;  and  it  was  evident  that  he  was  without  a  rival  in  this 
particular  branch  of  our  local  ornithology.  This  address  will 
go  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  ever 
printed  in  the  pages  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Lincolnshire 
Naturalists’  Union. 

As  a  writer,  Mr.  Haigh  has  not  been  voluminous.  In 
1900  he  took  up  the  mantle  which  fell  from  the  shoulders  of 
John  Cordeaux  (who,  for  some  thirty-five  years,  had  sent 
articles  to  ‘  The  Zoologist  ’  on  the  migration  of  birds  in  N.E. 
Lincolnshire),  and  for  five  years  continued  the  records  from 
his  own  observations,  displaying  thereby  something  of  his 
careful  and  persistent  propensity  for  field-work.  Mr.  Haigh 
has  sent  also  other  interesting  bird  notes  to  ‘  The  Zoologist  ’ 
and  *  British  Birds  ’,  and  has  also  written  on  the  mammals  of 
Lincolnshire  ;  but  his  magnum  opus  is  still  unpublished,  namely. 
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his  list  of  the  birds  of  the  county,  which  he  compiled  about  the 
year  1902  for  the  Victoria  County  History  of  Lincolnshire. 
It  is  whispered  now  that  Mr.  Haigh  proposes  shortly  to 
publish  a  book  on  the  Birds  of  Lincolnshire,  and  ornithologists 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  county  look  forward  to  its 
appearance  with  eager  interest. 

It  is  as  an  indefatigable  field  naturalist  that  Mr.  Haigh  is 
chiefly  known  to,  and  will  ever  be  remembered  by  ornithologists, 
and  the  writer  of  this  notice  has  been  privileged  on  several 
occasions  to  pay  visits  in  his  company  to  his  happy  hunting 
grounds  on  the  North  Cotes  fitties  during  the  Autumn  Migra¬ 
tion.  Here  Mr.  Haigh  has  secured  several  species  of  birds 
new  to  the  British  list.” 

‘Just  there,  in  that  hedge  ’,  he  exclaimed  to  me,  ‘  I  got  the 
first  British  specimen  of  Radde's  Bush  Warhler^  on  October  ist, 
iSg8.  I  expected  a  much  bigger  bird  to  come  out — it  had 
such  a  loud  rasping  note.  Over  there,  I  secured,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  5th,  1896,  the  first  British  Greenish  Willow-Warbler ;  and 
there,  running  up  that  post,  almost  like  a  Tree-Creeper,  I  got 
the  Lanceolated  Warbler,  This  latter  bird  I  blew  to  pieces, 
owing  probably  to  the  shot  having  ‘  balled  ’,  and  when  I  got 
home,  I  found  the  number  of  tail  feathers  did  not  fit  the 
description  of  the  species,  but  I  sent  my  man  back  the  next 
day,  and  he  found  the  missing  feathers  ’  (he  added  with  delight). 

‘Along  those  hedges’,  he  continued,  ‘I  have  got  several 
Yellow  Browed  Warblers.  They  more  resemble  Goldcrests  than 
Willow  Wrens,  contrary  to  what  one  might  expect.  Once  I 
got  a  Firecrest^  and  I  have  got  several  Barred  Warblers,  and  a 
few  Blue-throats.  Barred  Warblers  in  their  immature  plumage 
somewhat  resemble  large  Spotted  Flycatchers  in  appearance. 
Once  I  had  a  long  and  desperate  chase  after  a  rarity  with  a 
blue  tail,  which  escaped  in  the  end,  but  I  know  what  it  was. 
It  was  new  to  the  British  list,  but  I  feel  I  ought  not  to  record 
it’. 

These  passing  migrants  are  here  to-day,  and  gone  to¬ 
morrow — so  no  harm  is  done  to  our  local  fauna  by  their 
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occasional  capture.  They  are  wanderers  blown  out  of  their 
true  course  in  many  instances,  and  would  in  no  case  stay 
longer  on  our  shores  than  they  could  help.  It  is  the  rare 
spring  arrivals  which  would  stay  to  breed,  such  as  the 
Hoopoe  and  Golden  Oriole,  which  should  never  be  molested. 
But  we  digress. 

‘You  see’,  proceeded  Mr.  Haigh,  ‘that  flock  of  small 
birds — they  are  Twites.  I  know  them  from  Linnets  at  once  by 
their  ‘  up  and  down  ’  jerky  flight.  There,  in  that  pool,  I  once 
saw  a  Wader  by  itself,  which  I  thought  was  a  Reeve,  but  I 
was  a  bit  puzzled,  and  shot  it.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  Buff- 
hreasted  Sandpiper,  the  first  Lincolnshire  example 

We  then,  with  bared  feet,  set  out  over  the  damp  sand  and 
mud  towards  the  sandbanks  at  the  edge  of  the  tide,  a  mile  or 
so  away.  ‘  If  you  want  to  commit  suicide  ’,  he  exclaimed, 

‘  come  out  here  in  a  fog,  with  a  flowing  tide ;  even  the  coast¬ 
guards  would  scarcely  get  home  ’.  But  the  day  was  clear  and 
bright,  and  in  the  distance  there  was  a  vast  assembly  of  gulls 
on  the  sands.  ‘  Turn  your  glass  on  them  ’,  he  exclaimed,  ‘  they 
are  practically  all  Greater  Black-hacked  Gulls,  several  thousands 
of  them.  They  spend  the  winter  on  this  coast.  I  once  brought 
Howard  Saunders  here  to  see  them — he  was  our  best  authority 
on  gulls,  but  he  did  not  know,  so  he  said,  that  so  many  of  this 
species  existed  in  Europe  !  Along  here,  in  their  proper  season, 
pass  Skuas,  and  in  some  winters.  Swans ;  and  Geese  in 
hundreds  stream  overhead,  while  Hooded  Crows,  Rooks  and 
Lapwings  come  in  from  the  sea  in  company  after  company, 
in  almost  endless  succession.  Knots  haunt  the  flats  in  vast 
flocks  ’.  I  saw  them  rise  like  a  cloud  of  smoke  !  ‘  And  almost 

any  rarity  may  turn  up,  if  one  only  hunts  regularly  and  per¬ 
sistently 

And  then  perhaps  I  would  return  with  him  to  his  house  at 
Grainsby  Hall,  and  see  his  wonderful  collection  of  birds’  skins, 
each  one  collected  and  labelled  by  himself.  They  were  of 
great  scientific  interest,  and  represented  also  many  an  exciting 
adventure,  and  many  a  day  spent  on  the  coast,  with  driving 
rain  off  the  sea,  or  cold  north  wind  cutting  like  a  knife.  A 
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man  must  be  tough  to  secure  these  wanderers,  and  ready  for 
every  change  in  the  weather,  and  Mr.  Haigh  strikes  one  as  a 
man  not  likely  to  catch  a  cold,  even  if  he  sat  down  to  dinner 
in  his  wet  clothes,  and  as  one  who  could  see  a  great  deal  more 
of  a  fox-hunt  on  foot  than  many  a  man  could  see  from  the 
back  of  a  horse. 

‘  You  see  that  bird  ’,  he  said,  pointing  to  the  skin  of  an 
Eared  Grebe,  ‘  I  nearly  lost  my  life  in  getting  that  one.  I  shot 
it  off  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  the  current  took  it  away  from 
shore — so  I  swam  for  it,  but,  when  I  tried  to  return,  the  drag 
of  the  tide  was  too  strong  for  me.  I  wouldn’t  then  have  given 
half-a-crown  for  my  chance  of  life,  but,  luckily,  by  keeping 
parallel  to  the  shore,  T  managed  to  struggle  to  a  point  of  land, 
though  I  was  nearly  done.  I  got  my  bird  (he  added  triumph¬ 
antly),  I  held  it  between  my  teeth  all  the  time 

All  this  spells  enthusiasm  pure  and  simple,  and  Mr.  Haigh 
is  carried  away  by  enthusiasm  when  in  pursuit  of  his  hobby. 
The  sort  of  weather  he  welcomes  in  September  or  October  on 
the  north-east  Lincolnshire  coast  is  a  wind  backing  to  the 
east,  and  blowing  hard  from  that  quarter,  with  heavy  rain  for 
many  hours  together.  This  sort  of  weather,  which  would 
drive  the  feebler  arm-chair  naturalist  indoors,  irresistibly 
draws  Mr.  Haigh  to  the  hedgerows  and  fitties  of  the  coast, 
where,  gun  ready,  he  watches  with  keen  and  discriminating 
eye  the  crowd  of  migrants  driven  from  their  shelter  by  the 
beating  of  his  faithful  servant,  for  he  knows  that  such  weather 
at  that  time  of  the  year  often  results  in  a  rush  of  migrants, 
among  which  his  plums  may  sometimes  be  secured.  For  Mr. 
Haigh  does  not  take  life  heedlessly.  He  only  fires  at  what  is 
wanted  for  scientific  reasons,  or  for  food,  and  often  he  returns 
home  after  a  hard  day’s  search  without  having  fired  a  shot. 

We  of  the  L.N.U.  are  proud  of  possessing  an  enthusiast 
of  this  stamp,  and  our  only  regret  is  that  his  visits  to  our 
meetings  have  been  so  few  and  far  between. 


F.  L.  B. 


General  Secretary s  Report. 
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THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY’S  REPORT, 


My  report  is  again  brief,  as  the  activities  of  the  Union 
have  been  greatly  curtailed  owing  to  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  One  of  our  members,  Lieutenant  E.  L.  Wood,  of 
Grimsby,  has,  I  regret  to  say,  been  killed  in  action.  He  was 
a  most  observant  naturalist,  who  gave  promise  of  exceptionally 
good  work. 

The  membership  may  be  regarded  as  highly  satisfactory : 
there  are  12  life  members  and  104  ordinary  members  on  our 
list. 

Two  Field  Meetings  have  taken  place  during  the  year: — 

The  Ninety-seventh  Field  Meeting  was  held  at 
Appleby  on  the  igth  June.  Mr.  W.  C.  Brown  conducted  the 
party  over  most  interesting  ground,  and  some  good  discoveries 
were  made  among  the  varied  formations  of  the  area  under 
research,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown 
entertained  the  party  to  tea. 

The  Ninety-eighth  Field  Meeting  was  held  in  the 
Grantham  district.  Miss  Stow  and  Mr.  H.  Preston  met  the 
members  at  Grantham,  whence  they  proceeded  to  Great 
Ponton  by  train.  After  a  most  interesting  ramble,  which 
yielded  many  specimens,  tea  was  taken  at  Wyville,  where  Mr. 
Preston  gave  an  address  on  the  geological  formation  over 
which  the  party  had  been  conducted,  and  also  an  archaeological 
account  of  the  village. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Union  was  held  at  Lincoln  on 
the  8th  November,  when  the  President,  Mr.  Guy  W.  Mason, 
delivered  the  annual  address,  his  subject  being  ‘  Only  a  Micro, 
or  Some  Notes  on  the  Micro-Lepidoptera  of  Lincolnshire  *. 
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SECTIONAL  OFFICERS’  REPORTS, 

1917. 


- 1  «»■  > - 

BOTANICAL  REPORT. 

REV.  E.  ADRIAN  WOODRUFFE-PEACOCK,  F.L.S. 


Most  of  my  notes  have  gone  into  the  Flora  MS.,  or  are 
incorporated  in  the  account  of  the  frost  of  1916-17,  which  is 
treated  of  elsewhere.  It  will  suffice  to  state  here  that  the  re¬ 
discovery  of  the  Cranberry  (Oxycoccus  qtiadnpetalns,  Gil.),  and 
the  discovery  of  the  Bilberry  (Vaccinium  Myrtilhis^  L.)  must 
make  this  a  clearly  marked  year  in  the  annals  of  the  L.N.U. 


I  was  onl}^  five  years  old  when  I  last  saw  the  Cranberry 
growing  in  the  county,  fifty-four  seasons  back  in  time.  I 
never  expected  to  gather  it  again  in  Lincolnshire.  I  saw"  it 
first  by  a  sandy  moorland  flash  on  Brumby  West  Common, 
growing  along  with  the  Cotton  Grass  {Enophorum  angustifolium), 
the  Bog  Gentian  {Gentiana  PneuinonantJie),  the  Bog  Thistle 
(Cnicus  pmtensis),  and  the  Creeping  Willow  [Salix  fepens).  The 
second  and  fourth  of  these  plants  are  still  found  there;  the 
others  have  long  been  buried  under  a  bed  of  Warp,  or  Estuarine 
Alluvium,  three  feet  deep,  which  is  now  highly  cultivated  land. 
This  is  a  full  list  of  the  species  verified  by  my  kind  friend,  Mr. 
Arthur  Bennett,  from  the  flash  where  the  Cranberry  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  Santon  Warren,  in  Appleby  parish,  thanks  to  the 
able  leadership  of  my  old  friend,  Mr.  William  Brown  : — 


Agrostis  palnstris 
A.  vulgaris 
Aira  flexuosa 
Anthoxanthum  odoratum 
Beilis  perennis,  f.  ericetorum 
Carex  binervis 

C.  Goodenowii,  v.  juncella,  Fries. 
C.  ovalis ;  also  v.  argyrolochin, 
Horn. 

C.  panicea 
C.  pilulifera 
C.  remota 
C.  stellulata 
Cnicus  pratensis 


Eriophorum  angustifolium ;  also 
V.  triquetrum,  Fries. 
Hypericum  elodes 
Juncus  squarrosus 
J.  sylvaticus 

Luzula  multiflora,  v.  congesta 
Mysotis  palustris 
Nardus  stricta 
Orchis  ericetorum 
Potamogeton  polygonifolius 
Potentilla  palustris 
Ranunculus  flammula 
Sagina  procumbens,  sub-v. 
erecta 
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The  real  find  of  this  season,  which  makes  it  a  red-letter 
one  for  good,  was  Dr.  A.  N.  Claye’s  discovery  of  the  Bilberry 
(Vaccininm  Myrtillus)  in  exactly  the  opposite  situation,  the 
driest  of  dry  spots,  in  a  sand  warren,  in  Broughton,  the  next 
parish  due  south  of  Appleby.  It  has  been  hunted  for  by  all 
our  botanists  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  but  quite  fruit¬ 
lessly  till  the  Doctor  espied  it  when  searching  for  Solidago  in  as 
dry  a  spot  as  may  be  found  in  this  count}^  Now,  I  thought, 
and  have  ever  written,  that  the  aridity  of  Lincolnshire 
alone  accounted  for  the  absence  of  the  Bilberry,  and  some 
good  ecological  friends  years  ago  agreed  with  me.  When  it 
was  discovered,  and  I  had  spent  an  afternoon  in  analysing  its 
surroundings  fully,  I  was  enabled  to  add  a  fact  that  I  consider 
of  equal  importance  to,  if  not,  in  the  case  of  this  species,  of 
greater  importance  than,  the  dryness  of  our  climate.  Before 
the  time  of  the  enclosures,  our  low-level  commons  abounded 
in  rabbits,  and  since  then,  more  or  less  barren  sands  in  various 
places  have  been  under  the  care  of  professional  warreners,  who 
make  a  livelihood  by  the  sale  of  the  flesh  and  skins  of  rabbits. 
These  mammals  have  proved  themselves  quite  as  destructive 
to  some  of  our  rarer  sand  species  of  plants  as  the  aridity  of 
our  climate  has  done,  even  from  1893  to  1910.  Since  1840 
(approximately  between  1862  and  1865,  according  to  the  late 
F.  M.  Burton,  of  Gainsborough),  they  entirely  exterminated 
the  Winter  Green  [Pyrola  minor)  on  Laughton  Low  Warren, 
where  they  were  allowed  to  abound  for  years.  The  point  to 
be  noted  is  that  the  existing  bed  of  V.  Myrtillus  is  close  by  the 
largest  woodland  area  in  this  county,  where  rabbits  are,  for 
forestry  purposes,  strictly  kept  in  check. 

The  following  is  a  full  list  of  the  species  found  growing 
along  with  the  Bilberry  by  Dr.  Claye  and  myself  in  July  last. 
The  plants  marked  with  an  asterisk  were  found,  but  hardly 
belong  to  the  flora  of  the  spot.  They  have  been  carried  to  it 
by  outside  influences,  such  as  wind-drift,  or  on  the  wet  and 
muddy  boots  of  man,  or  the  feet  of  his  stock  : — 

Achillea  Millefolium*  Calluna  vulgaris 

Agrostis  vulgaris  Campanula  rotundifolia 

Aira  prscox  Garex  arenaria,  and  a  variety  ? 
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Cerastium  arvense 
Deschampsia  flexuosa 
Erodium  cicutarium 
Festuca  ovina 
Galium  saxatile 
G.  verum 

Hieracium  Pilosella 
Holcus  mollis 
Lotus  corniculatus* 
Luzula  campestris 
Plantago  lanceolata* 
Polygala  vulgaris 


Pteris  aquilina 
Rumex  Acetosella 
Senecio  Jacobsea 
Solidago  virgaurea 
Stachys  Betonica 
S.  sylvatica* 
Teucrium  Scorodonia 
Thymus  Serpyllum 
Trifolium  repens'!' 
Vaccinium  Myrtillus 
Viola  Riviniana 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


G.  W.  MASON. 


\^ery  few  reports  have  reached  me  upon  the  past  season. 
After  a  long,  severe  winter,  which  was  at  its  worst  in  the  early 
days  of  April,  the  summer  burst  upon  us  suddenly  in  May, 
and  brilliant  weather  followed  in  June,  so  that  insects  were 
generally  up  to  time.  The  Pierids,  the  Orange-tip  butterfly,  and 
some  of  the  Vanessa  family  were  abundant,  more  especially 
the  Red  Admiral,  Small  Tortoiseshell,  and  the  Peacock  butter¬ 
flies.  Mr.  Preston  records  the  last-named  as  being  very 
abundant  in  the  Witham  valley  where  he  found  five  large 
nests  of  larvae,  which  he  attributes  to  the  stinging  nettles,  on 
which  the  larvae  feed,  being  left  unmown,  owing  to  shortage  of 
labour  on  account  of  the  war.  The  Convolvulus  Hawk  Moth 
[Sphinx  convolvuli)  has  been  recorded  from  Barton  and  Louth  ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  been  generally  common  throughout 
the  country.  A  visit  to  Lin  wood  on  the  28th  May  yielded 
larvae  of  Teleia  dodecella,  which  were  attacking  the  Scotch  fir 
trees,  and  were  subsequently  bred.  The  Union’s  Meeting  at 
Appleby  on  the  19th  June  covered  some  interesting  and  fertile 
ground  ;  the  following  Micro-Lepidoptera  were  observed,  viz., 
Scoparia  amhigualis,  Cramhus  Jiortiielhis,  C.  pascnellus,  Glyphipteryx 
fuscoviridella,  Bactra  lanceolana^  Ephippiphora  pflngiana^  E.  hrunni- 
chiana,  also  larvae  of  Cucnllia  verhasci,  Euchelia  jacobece,  Calymnia 
trapezina,  Amphipyra  tragopogonis^  and  Eh  idea  crocealis. 
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The  Rev.  S.  Proudfoot  sends  the  most  prolific  records  for 
the  year.  Besides  finding  a  larva  of  the  Lobster  moth 
(Stauropus  fagi)  on  a  birch  tree  in  his  garden  at  North  Somer- 
cotes,  which  has  since  pupated  successfully,  he  has  found  some 
very  good  things  at  Tothill,  which  has  not  been  worked  for 
many  years.  From  Tothill,  Mother  Wood  and  Welton  he 
took  four  larvae  of  Enpithecia  irriguata,  larvae  of  E.  ahhreviata, 
Gnophria  ruhricollis,  Notodonta  chaonia,  Dicranura  hifida,  Cymato- 
phora  or^  Eugonia  quercinaria,  Boarmia  consovtaria,  and  Acronycta 
alni,  many  of  these  commonly.  He  also  took  there  in  the 
perfect  state  a  fine  Boarmia  roboraria,  and  has  bred  one 
Dianthoecia  nana,  from  a  larva  taken  at  North  Somercotes,  and 
has  taken  several  Trochilium  crabroniformis  from  a  poplar  tree  in 
his  garden.  Mamestra  abjecta,  Agrotis  obsciira,  Aplecta  occulta,  a 
black  form  of  Hydroecia  nictitans,  and  a  white  variety  of 
Epinephele  janira  have  turned  up  in  his  neighbourhood.  Polyom- 
matus  phlaeas  var.  schmidtii  has  been  taken  at  Skellingthorpe, 
and  a  singular  variety  of  Zygacna  filipenduld  at  Snarford,  rather 
like  minos  with  all  the  six  spots  suffused  in  a  long  red  blotch. 
The  latter  was  taken  by  Mr.  Tipping,  of  Lincoln.  Mr.  H.  C. 
Bee  records  Colias  cdusa,  Vanessa  cardui  on  the  i6th  June,  and 
subsequently  very  common  later  on  in  the  season,  Theda 
quercus,  Lycaena  argiolns,  Choerocampa  elpcnor,  Drepana  binaria, 
Notodonta  dictaeoides,  Boarmia  roboraria,  and  Pliisia  moneta,  all 
from  Lincoln  or  the  surrounding  neighbourhood. 

Skellingthorpe  has  not,  apparently,  been  quite  so  full  of 
good  things  this  year. 

Dianthoecia  nana,  Boarmia  consortaria,  Eupithecia  irriguata  and 
Teleia  dodecella  are  all  new  to  Lincolnshire,  and  the  finding  of  a 
larva  of  5.  fagi  is  quite  a  noteworthy  event,  there  being  only 
one  other  record  for  the  County. 


Vanessa  Io.  The  Peacock  butterfly  has  been  unusually 
plentiful  during  1917,  in  the  Lincoln  district. — H.  C.  Bee. 


Plusia  moneta  bids  fair  to  become  a  common  insect  in  the 
Lincoln  district,  having  occurred  frequently  at  various  points 
of  the  Lincoln  divisions. 
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VERTEBRATA. 

REV.  F.  L.  BLATHWAYT,  M.A.,  M.B.O.U. 


Dr.  Harmer,  f.r.s.,  in  his  report  of  Cetacea  stranded  on 
the  British  coasts  during  1916,  includes  two  records  from 
Lincolnshire,  both  from  Skegness.  The  first  was  a  specimen 
of  the  White-beaked  Dolphin  (L.  alhirostrii)^  stranded  on 
February  4th,  and  measuring  8  feet  8  inches  ;  and  the  second 
a  Sowerby’s  Whale  (M.  hidens)  on  September  7th,  measuring 
18  feet.  Both  these  records  are  of  much  local  interest — the 
former  has  been  once  previously  recorded  for  the  county, 
so  far  back  as  1875,  while  the  latter  is  practically  a  new 
county  record,  as  the  specimen  which  entered  the  Humber  in 
1885,  was  taken  on  September  nth  at  the  Spurn  Point,  York¬ 
shire  (see  L.N.U.  Transactions,  1912,  p.  66). 

As  I  no  longer  reside  in  the  county,  I  can  give  no  bird 
notes  from  personal  observation.  The  only  notes  received 
have  been  from  Mr.  G.  H.  Caton  Haigh,  and  refer  chiefly  to  the 
autumn  and  winter  migration,  1917,  as  observed  at  North 
Cotes,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  the  county. 

With  regard  to  the  severe  weather  early  in  1917,  and  its 
effect  on  bird-life,  Mr.  Haigh  considers  that  it  has  been 
more  destructive  than  has  been  the  case  for  many  years  past. 
The  shore  was  covered  in  February  with  the  feathers  of  birds 
that  had  died  of  cold,  or  been  killed  by  crow's,  gulls,  or  jack¬ 
daws.  Even  some  of  the  ducks  shot  down  were  in  poor 
condition.  The  second  week  of  February  there  was  a  nice 
flock  of  Brent  Geese  on  the  coast,  of  the  light-breasted 
variety,  and  there  w^ere  more  wild  fowl  about  than  Mr.  Haigh 
had  ever  seen  before.  On  February  12th  the  sea  was  a  little 
rough,  and  the  wild  fowl  were  on  the  sands,  and  he  estimated 
that  there  were  from  1000  to  1500  Wigeon,  400  to  500 
Mallard,  150  Scaup,  100  Sheld-ducks,  and  a  few  Pochards 
and  Tulted  Ducks.  The  Wigeon  and  Brent  Geese  com¬ 
pletely  cleared  the  green  weed  off  the  mud  banks,  which  he 
never  saw  done  belore.  A  female  Smew  and  a  White-fronted 
Goose  were  shot  at  Tetney  early  in  February  ;  and  an  adult 
male  Smew  was  seen  at  North  Cotes  sluices. 
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Mr.  Haigh  writes  that  the  wind  was  S.E.  on  September 
6th  and  7th,  and  S.  on  the  8th  ;  and  that  from  that  date  until 
the  end  of  the  month  it  was  S.W.  or  W.,  and  more  or  less 
strong,  but  that  it  was  a  fine  and  very  dry  month,  with  a  rain¬ 
fall  of  only  1*28.  On  the  7th,  two  Pied  Flycatchers,  three 
Redstarts,  one  Blackcap,  one  Willow  Wren,  and  a  few 
Whitethroats.  On  the  8th,  two  Redstarts,  one  Willow  Wren, 
and  one  Wheatear.  On  the  15th,  one  Redstart,  and  one 
Willow  Wren.  On  the  17th,  a  Lesser  Whitethroat  and  a 
Willow  Wren.  On  the  20th,  a  Willow  Wren  and  two  Wheat- 
ears.  On  the  22nd,  about  six  Arctic  Skuas,  and  many  Terns. 
On  the  24th,  Skuas  and  Terns  the  same,  and  a  few  Wigeon, 
Scoters  and  Grey  Plovers.  On  the  25th,  seven  Geese.  On 
the  26th,  a  Pied  Flycatcher  and  two  Lesser  Whitethroats. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  season  up  to  the  end 
of  September  was  the  almost  total  absence  of  all  ‘  shore  birds,’ 
i.e.  ‘  waders.’  With  the  exception  of  Oyster  Catchers,  Red¬ 
shanks  and  a  few  Curlews,  the  shore  was  as  bare  of  ‘  waders  ’ 
as  it  is  at  midsummer.  All  through  October  the  ‘  shore  birds  ’ 
were  extraordinarily  scarce.  There  was  a  big  passage  of 
Knots  on  October  15th,  but  they  did  not  stay  on  the  flats  for 
long.  Many  Geese  went  south  during  the  first  week  in 
October.  From  the  middle  of  the  month  there  was  a  strong 
passage  of  common  winter  visitors,  whenever  the  continuous 
S.W'.  wind  subsided  enough  to  allow  of  migration.  From  the 
15th  to  the  20th,  many  Peewits,  Starlings,  Greenfinches,  Red¬ 
wings,  Rooks,  Knots,  Twites  and  Rock  Pipits  appeared,  and 
the  passage  of  migrants  continued  until  the  31st,  when  there 
was  a  record  flight  of  Peewits.  The  first  Grey  Crow  came  on 
October  22nd,  a  very  late  date  for  the  first  appearance  of  this 
species.  A  feature  of  the  season  has  been  the  non-appearance 
of  any  rare  birds,  and  up  to  the  end  of  October  there  had  been 
no  passage  of  Robins  or  Gold  Crests. 

At  the  end  of  November  and  early  in  December  the  largest 
flights  of  Swans  since  i8gi  passed  along  the  coast  at  North 
Cotes,  according  to  F.  Stubbs,  the  plover-catcher,  and  Mr.  G. 
H.  Caton  Haigh.  On  November  24th,  ig  Swans  passed  along 
the  coast,  and  on  27th  about  35  were  resting  on  the  outer  sand- 
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bank  several  hours.  On  November  28th,  one  lot  of  Swans  of 
about  50  and  another  of  4  passed  over  near  the  coast,  and  on 
that  day  there  was  the  largest  flight  of  Geese  for  at  least  30 
years.  It  was  a  continuous  flight  of  from  30  to  200  in  a  lot, 
often  three  lots  in  sight  at  the  same  time,  and  a  total  of  pro¬ 
bably  2000,  all  flying  N.W.,  except  the  35  Swans  which  w^ere 
not  observed  on  the  wing.  On  December  6th,  ii  Swans  were 
1136 ng  N.W. 

On  November  30th,  three  flocks  of  Geese  of  about  100 
birds  in  all,  going  N.W.,  passed  over  Grainsby ;  and  on 
December  nth  and  17th,  large  flocks  again  passed  over, 
travelling  E.  It  was  not  determined  to  which  species  these 
geese  belonged,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were  pink-footed 
Geese,  the  commonest  goose  of  the  Humber  District.  At 
Christmas  time  31  White-fronted  Geese  (a  rare  species  in  the 
district)  stayed  some  days  at  Tetney  and  North  Cotes.  Two 
of  these  were  shot. 


GEOLOGY. 

HENRY  PRESTON,  F.G.S. 

When  the  L.N.U.  met  at  Wyville  on  the  21st  August  last, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  describing  the  Geological  origin  of  the 
Combe  in  which  Wyville  is  situated. 

I  also  mentioned  that  a  legend  existed  that  certain  black- 
dotted  white  marble  mantelpieces  in  the  old  Denton  Manor 
had  been  made  from  stone  got  from  the  ‘  marble  ’  quarry  at 
Wyville. 

There  are  several  large  quarries  of  Lincolnshire  Limestone 
at  Wyville,  but  I  know  no  stone  which  could  be  called  a 
‘  marble’. 

Subsequently  I  visited  the  district  with  the  Rector,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  McIntyre,  thinking  to  find  out  the  origin  of  this 
legend.  Our  first  discovery  was  a  large  Glacial  Boulder, 
which  Mr.  Burton,  a  local  farmer,  had  quite  recently  removed 
from  one  of  his  fields  because  the  plough  had  struck  against 
it.  This  boulder  is  a  dark-grey  Basaltic  rock,  very  much  in 
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character  like  the  Basalts  from  North  Yorkshire,  from  whence 
so  many  of  our  Lincolnshire  Boulders  have  originated.  Its 
dimensions  are  27  x  16x7  inches,  and  its  situation  was  above 
the  400  feet  Ordnance  Datum  line.  This  discovery  was 
interesting,  because  I  had  not  previously  found  Boulder  Clay 
in  the  immediate  locality  ;  and  its  height  above  sea  level  is 
probably  the  greatest  for  any  Boulder  in  South  Lincolnshire. 

Another  discovery  was  made  when  we  got  back  to  the 
farm,  where  Mrs.  Burton  told  us  about  two  pieces  of  polished 
stone  she  had,  which  had  been  ploughed  up  in  the  same  field. 
Upon  inspection  these  proved  to  be  pieces  of  Aberdeen 
Granite  which  had  been  cut,  and  polished  on  one  side.  The 
characteristic  colour  of  these  fragments  of  Granite  might 
easily  be  called  ‘white  speckled-with-black ’,  and  I  believe 
this  discovery  explains  the  two  ‘  marble  ’  mantelpieces  placed 
in  the  old  Denton  Manor.  We  have  knowledge  of  some  con¬ 
siderable  buildings  having  existed  in  Wyville  as  far  back  as 
the  1 2th  and  13th  centuries,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
Granite  chimney-pieces  came  from  some  old  buildings,  and 
were  transferred  by  the  owner  when  he  was  building  the 
Manor  at  Denton  earl}^  in  the  19th  century.  It  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  separate  Archaeology  and  Geology. 

GEOLOGY  IN  THE  WITHAM  VALLEY. 

During  the  construction  of  a  new  Reservoir  at  Little 
Ponton,  in  1910,  a  deep  excavation  was  made  into  the 
Alluvium  of  the  river  Witham,  just  south  of  the  Pumping 
Station  at  Saltersford.  The  excavation  covered  an  area  of 
nearly  two  acres,  most  of  it  being  in  alluvium  to  a  depth  of 
from  18  to  21  feet.  At  the  bottom  was  the  old  bed  of  the 
Witham  excavated  in  Upper  Lias  clay.  From  this  alluvium 
animal  remains  were  obtained  in  considerable  quantity,  in¬ 
cluding  bones  of  the  horse,  ox,  goat,  pig,  sheep,  and  dog. 
Besides  these,  there  were  stags’  horns,  including  red  deer 
{Cervus  elaphns).  One  of  the  red  deer  antlers  measures  seven 
and  five-eighths  inches  in  circumference  near  the  butt  end ; 
and  another,  still  adhering  to  part  of  the  skull,  is  five  inches 
and  three-quarters  in  circumference.  But  the  most  interesting 
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bones  we  found  were  of  the  extinct  Ox  [Bos  primigenins).  Of 
this  interesting  animal  we  found  a  leg  bone,  and  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  horn  cores.  The  fragment  of  horn  core  is 
eighteen  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  and  has  a  circumference  of 
twelve  inches  and  five-eighths  at  the  bottom  end. 

TUFA  CONCRETIONS. 

When  the  excavation  of  the  Reservoir  had.  got  through 
the  alluvium,  it  was  noticed,  after  a  rain  storm,  that  one  part 
of  the  floor  was  covered  with  pebbles,  the  size  ranging  from 
one  to  one-and-a-half  inches  in  diameter.  There  had  been  no 
expectation  of  finding  gravel  in  such  a  position,  and  when  ex¬ 
amining  the  pebbles,  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  light  they 
were.  Further  examination  showed  them  to  be  concretions  of 
lime,  and  when  sectioned,  many  of  them  showed  banded 
structure,  after  the  manner  of  ordinary  Oolitic  concretions. 
Just  west  of  the  place  where  the  concretions  occurred,  a  small 
spring  exists  which  is  rather  heavily  charged  with  lime  in 
solution,  and  it  would  appear  that  when  this  small  stream 
entered  what  was  then  a  broad  and  shallow  river  (previous  to 
the  alluvium  being  formed),  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  caused 
precipitation  of  carbonate  of  lime  from  the  spring  water, 
which  the  gently  flowing  stream  rolled  into  these  concretionary 
masses. 

Other  springs  in  the  valley  deposit  tufaceous  rock,  but 
this  is  the  only  occasion  where  such  pisolitic,  or  oolitic,  con¬ 
cretions  have  been  found. 


The  felling  of  timber  in  many  of  our  woodland  districts  has 
had,  as  is  naturally  to  be  expected,  a  great  effect  on  the  insect 
life.  There  are  signs  however  that  encourage  the  hope  that 
some  of  the  rarer  species  will  reassert  themselves. 


A  Polecat  was  caught  in  the  garden  of  Deloraine  Court, 
Lincoln,  on  May  12th,  1917. — Lieut. -Colonel  E.  Mansel- 
Sympson. 
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ONLY  A  MICRO,  OR  SOME  NOTES  ON 
THE  MICRO-LEPIDOPTERA  OF 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS  FOR  1917, 

BY 

GUY  W.  MASON. 

It  was  with  considerable  trepidation  that  I  accepted  the 
coveted  and  honourable  position  of  President  of  the  Lincoln¬ 
shire  Naturalists’  Union,  in  that  I  felt  I  sometimes  attempted 
to  do  too  much,  and  did  not  specialise  sufficiently  in  any  one 
subject  to  be  considered  of  a  really  scientific  turn  of  mind  ; 
but  I  suppose  the  honour  was  given  me  in  recognition  of  a 
little  bit  of  spade  work  that  I  have  done  for  the  Union,  if  for 
no  other  reason.  In  addressing  you  this  afternoon,  my  aim 
will  be  to  try  to  be  of  some  service  to  those  who,  like  myself, 
require  knowledge  and  guidance  in  some  practical  form  by 
which  they  can  take  up  the  study  of  our  smaller  moths. 

The  habits  of  moths  have  been  observed  for  centuries, 
and  the  word  ‘moth’  occurs  occasionally  in  the  Bible.  Job 
compares  them  to  the  wicked  man  who  ‘  buildeth  his  house  as 
a  moth’,  and  in  the  New  Testament  mention  is  made  of  their 
destructiveness,  more  particularly  having  regard  to  their 
depredations  on  garments.  Incidentally,  I  may  mention  that 
some  of  our  lady  friends,  who  are  not  an  fait  with  the  insect 
world,  will  scarcely  believe  that  it  is  not  the  moths  themselves 
which  eat  holes  in  their  furs  and  coats,  and  when  they  are 
assured  it  is  the  larvae,  and  that  the  moths  have  no  mouths 
by  which  they  can  eat,  they  will  generally  say  they  have  never 
seen  a  caterpillar  among  the  clothes  and  that  they  must  be 
moths.  The  only  answer  you  can  possibly  give  is  that  cater¬ 
pillars  cannot  fly. 

I  think  every  Entomologist,  who  has  first  turned  his 
attention  to  the  Macro-Lepidoptera  and  neglected  the  Micros, 
will  know  what  I  mean  by  the  title  to  this  address  ‘  Only  a 
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Micro  The  majority  of  Lepidopterists  take  up  the  collection 
of  the  Macros  in  the  first  instance,  partly  on  account  of  their 
larger  size,  attractive  colouring,  ease  in  setting,  and  the  excite¬ 
ment  to  be  obtained  from  sugaring.  Then  comes  a  keen  desire 
to  breed  anything  and  everything,  which  sometimes  leads  to 
variety  breeding.  Later  comes  a  day  when  it  is  difficult  to 
find  anything  new  ;  the  Lepidopterist  spends  a  long  day  in  a 
hot  sun,  and  at  the  end  finds  he  has  taken  little  or  nothing; 
he  is  like  the  fisherman  who  cannot  get  a  bite  and  is  inclined 
to  get  hlasL  He  has  probably  seen,  and  he  is  bound  to  find, 
scores  of  Micro-Lepidoptera ;  they  fall  into  his  net  when  he 
does  not  want  them  ;  his  heart  will  suddenly  give  a  violent 
thump,  and  he  will  think  he  has  caught  something  good,  when 
with  disgust  and  scorn  he  turns  a  moth  out  of  his  net,  and 
says  ‘  Only  a  Micro’.  Now,  this  is  the  critical  time  in  the  life 
of  the  Lepidopterist  ;  he  has  the  collecting  spirit  on  him,  and 
he  will  go  on  year  after  year  breeding  the  same  thing  for  the 
purpose  of  exchange.  I  do  not  say  he  is  wrong  ;  because,  for 
many  things,  it  may  be  very  difficult  for  him,  and  he  may  have 
very  few  opportunities,  to  get  many  species  which  he  badly 
wants  ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  be  able  to  get  types 
of  species  for  his  collection  through  the  medium  of  exchange 
if  he  wishes  to  make  a  study  of  them.  His  collection  will  be 
much  more  valuable  to  him,  in  that  he  will  be  able  to  help 
others  to  name  their  species  when  they  are  in  difficulties.  But 
the  mistake  he  makes  is  that  he  does  not  think  a  little  more 
of  the  scientific  world  and  try  and  do  his  bit.  At  his  feet  lie 
immense  possibilities.  A  little  effort  on  his  part  would  enable 
him  to  bring  home  enough  material  to  keep  him  busy  for  many 
a  day.  I  myself  have  been  through  the  same  stages,  and  I 
know  full  well  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered. 

The  first  difficulty  was,  and  still  is,  the  want  of  a  popular 
book  on  the  subject.  The  advice  given  me  by  an  Entomolo¬ 
gist  in  taking  up  the  subject  was  to  collect  all  and  sundry,  and 
not  to  bother  about  any  names  till  I  had  amassed  a  fair 
collection  of  species,  when  I  should  begin  to  get  my  eye  in  and 
be  able  to  sort  them  out.  I  followed  this  advice  in  part,  with 
the  result  that  I  caused  some  trouble  to  kind  friends  who 
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helped  me  in  identification.  The  advice  I  would  give  is  that 
the  Micro-Lepidopterist  must  record  the  date  of  capture  of 
everything  he  takes ;  I  am  speaking  now  to  the  tyro ;  he 
should  also  take  particular  notice  of  the  food  plant  over  which 
the  insect  is  flying,  or  the  tree  trunk  on  which  it  is  resting,  its 
habits  and  time  of  flight,  and  any  other  interesting  observation 
which  may  occur  to  him.  He  should  exercise  his  powers  of 
observation  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  A  knowledge  of  Botany 
is  not  absolutely  essential,  but  it  is  of  the  very  greatest  service. 
The  late  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1904  in  compiling  that  classic  of  his:  “The  Lepi- 
doptera  of  the  British  Islands  ”,  the  first  volume  of  which  was 
issued  in  1893,  and  the  tenth  volume  of  which  was  passing 
through  the  press  at  his  decease.  His  MSS.  were  completed 
and  edited  after  his  death  up  to  the  end  of  the  Tortricina,  but 
it  was  a  great  loss  to  students  that  he  did  not  live  to  complete 
his  life’s  w’ork.  These  volumes  are,  of  course,  rather  expen¬ 
sive,  but  they  can  be  consulted  without  difficulty  at  the  Central 
Free  Library  in  Hull.  The  two  books  that  have  been  of  the 
greatest  service  to  me  are  ‘  Practical  Hints  for  the  Field 
Lepidopterist  ’  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  W.  Tutt,  and  Stainton’s 
‘  Manual  of  British  Moths  and  Butterflies’,  vol.  2.  From  the 
former,  I  wrote  out  in  the  long  winter  evenings  on  post  cards 
the  name  of  every  moth  which  had  not  been  recorded  in  the 
county,  two  or  three  cards,  as  the  case  might  be,  for  each 
month  in  the  year,  with  short  notes  from  Mr.  Tutt’s  book  as  to 
habits,  &c.  Then,  again,  from  the  above  two  books  I  made 
out  a  further  series  of  post  cards  for  each  month  with  the  name 
of  the  plant  on  which  I  might  expect  to  find  the  larvae  of  some 
particular  moth  which  had  not  been  previously  recorded.  As 
a  practical  instance  of  what  I  mean,  1  made  this  note  for  May 
culled  from  Mr.  Tutt’s  book  : 

“Scotch  Fir — Larvae  of  Teleia  dodecella^  in  shoots.  Larvae 
of  Dioryctria  ahietella  in  central  shoot,  but  more  often 
in  dead  shoots  of  previous  year ;  the  needles  are 
shrivelled  and  brown. 

Early  in  month,  pupae  of  Retinia  pinivorana  in  side 
shoots.” 
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This  year  I  searched  the  small  pines  at  Linwood  and 
found  some  of  the  new  buds  stunted  in  growth,  and  at  the  base 
of  them  some  small  stiff  white  silk  spun  up,  in  which  was  a 
small  brown  larva.  I  collected  several  of  these  and  placed 
them  in  a  glass  jam  jar  with  a  piece  of  glass  on  top,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  breeding  a  few  Teleia  dodecella,  which  had  not  been 
previously  recorded  for  the  count}^  The  moth  is  not  un¬ 
common,  but  the  point  I  want  to  press  home  is  that  by  some 
organized  note-making  and  observation  a  great  deal  more 
good  can  be  done  for  the  county  than  by  mere  promiscuous 
collecting,  and  at  the  same  time  considerably  more  enjoyment 
can  be  got  out  of  it.  There  are,  of  course,  many  disappoint¬ 
ments.  Two  or  three  species  may  have  the  same  habits,  and 
the  larvae  look  very  much  alike.  One  species  that  I  call  to  mind, 
the  larva  of  Depressavia  weirella,  turns  over  the  tips  of  leaves  of 
hemlock,  but  so  does  one  of  the  commoner  members  of  that 
genus,  and,  of  course,  it  is  the  latter  species  which  is  most 
likely  to  put  in  an  appearance.  The  tabular  arrangements  of 
the  different  families  and  genera  in  Stainton’s  Manual  are  of 
valuable  assistance.  Preliminary  difficulties  in  naming  the 
Tineina  can  often  be  got  over  by  carefully  studying  the  table  of 
the  families.  Here  again,  the  Lepidopterist  should  carefully 
note  the  resting  habits  of  some  of  the  Tineina.  The 
GracillariidcB  repose  with  head  elevated  and  forelegs  raised ; 
the  Argyvestkidce  are  distinguished  by  resting  with  their  heads 
on  the  object  on  which  they  are  reposing  and  their  hind  legs 
raised,  the  reverse  way  to  the  Gracillariida.  The  Cramhids^  or 
Grass  Moths,  have  a  curious  habit  of  placing  themselves  head 
downwards  with  wings  closely  wrapt  round  the  body.  The 
Scoparia  family,  many  of  which  species  are  excessively  common, 
darting  off  from  the  boles  of  trees  in  bunches,  have  a  curious 
resemblance  to  a  face  with  a  long  nose  on  the  forewings. 

After  books,  another  great  asset  is  a  friend,  upon  whom 
one  can  rely  to  verify  one’s  captures,  and  to  give  accurate 
names.  This  is  not  difficult  to  find,  if  the  Lepidopterist  will 
endeavour  to  help  himself,  and  he  should  try  to  name  his  own 
species  to  the  best  of  his  ability  before  passing  them  on  to  an 
expert.  The  latter  will  appreciate  helping  him  a  great  deal 
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more,  and  it  is  good  practice. 

Good  eyesight  and  a  steady  hand  are  needed  for  setting 
the  very  small  species  up  to  the  present,  I  have  been  unable 
to  pin  successfully  the  Nepticulids  without  almost  cutting  them 
in  two.  For  setting  I  use  small  wooden  boards  with  a  narrow 
grove  fitted  with  pith,  into  which  the  fine  pins  that  are 
necessary  can  be  put  without  fear  of  bending.  Cotton  and 
tracing  paper  keep  the  wings  in  position.  For  the  very  small 
Tineina,  it  is  useful  after  blowing  out  the  wings  on  a  longer 
setting  board  to  keep  them  down  with  a  cat’s  bristle  placed  in 
a  piece  of  cork,  the  latter  being  fixed  on  a  pin. 

The  smaller  insects,  before  being  pinned,  should  be  placed 
under  a  fixed  lens,  so  that  both  hands  can  be  used,  the  right 
hand  being  required  for  pinning  and  the  left  to  hold  the  setting 
needle,  which  will  keep  the  insect  steady  while  being  pinned. 
Three  or  four  days  in  the  height  of  summer  are  generally  long 
enough  to  dry  the  insect,  when  it  may  be  removed  to  the 
cabinet.  I  mount  all  my  Micro-Lepidoptera  on  strips  of 
polyporus  pith,  into  which  stout  pins  are  fixed  ;  the  fine  pins 
would  bend  if  placed  into  ordinary  cork  or  cork  lining. 

Many  scientific  men,  nowadays,  do  not  agree  to  the  names 
‘Micro-Lepidoptera’  and  ‘  Macro-Lepidoptera  ’  being  used. 
These  names  are  now  considered  altogether  misleading,  and 
it  is  true  that  many  of  the  so  called  Micros  are  larger  than 
some  of  the  Macros  ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  I  am 
continuing  to  use  the  old  names,  and  I  am  still  wedded  to  Mr. 
R.  South's  S}monymic  List  published  in  1884.  I  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  go  into  the  merits  or  otherwise  of  the  different  systems 
of  nomenclature  now  in  use. 

To  the  student  who  wishes  to  go  in  for  research  work 
there  are  vast  possibilities  open  to  him.  The  method  of  de¬ 
termination  by  examining  the  genitalia  through  the  microscope 
has  been  the  cause  of  new  species  being  discovered,  which  has 
rather  upset  the  calculations  and  preconceived  notions  of  some 
of  our  older  Entomologists. 

It  would  almost  be  better  to  make  a  speciality  of  one 
particular  genus,  such  as  the  Coleophoridce.  I  had  intended 
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specialising  on  this  particular  genus  myself,  and  had  prepared 
lengthy  notes  for  use  in  the  field,  but  time  and  opportunity 
could  not  be  given  to  it.  I  will,  however,  make  a  few  remarks 
on  some  of  those  to^  be  found  in  Lincolnshire.  The  family 
comprises  two  genera,  one  of  which,  Goniodoma,  has  only  one 
species ;  the  second  genus,  Coleophora,  having  no  less  than 
54  species  in  Stainton’s  time.  The  two  rush-feeding  murini- 
pennella  and  caespititiella,  have  now  been  enlarged  to  6  different 
species,  viz. :  muvinipennella,  sylvaticella^  aUicolella^  caespititiella^ 
glaiicicolella  and  agramella.  All  the  larvae  of  the  Coleophoridae 
are  case-bearers,  and  as  a  rule  pupate  in  their  cases.  The 
botanist  and  all-round  naturalist  will  readily  call  to  mind  the 
sickly  looking  birch  trees  last  June,  which  on  closer  examina¬ 
tion  would  be  found  to  have  whitish  or  yellowish  blotches  on 
the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves.  On  examining 
the  tree  more  closely,  a  number  of  ochreous,  nearly  cylindrical 
cases  would  have  been  discovered  attached  to  the  leaves  in  a 
nearly  vertical  position.  These  are  the  cases  of  lutipennella^ 
and  this  year  I  found  them  excessively  abundant  at  Linwood. 
This  case  also  occurs  on  oak.  The  whereabouts  of  a  case  can 
generally  be  discovered  by  the  appearance  of  the  leaf ;  if  the 
blotch  is  yellowish,  it  is  generall)^  old,  and  no  case  will  be 
found  there ;  search  should  be  made  for  the  whitish  green 
blotches,  which  indicate  recent  feeding.  Another  very  com¬ 
mon,  and  yet  most  interesting,  case  on  account  of  its  diversity 
in  character  at  different  periods  of  its  existence  is  that  of 
fuscedimllaj  which  occurs  commonly  on  elm.  The  spring  cases 
of  fuscedinella  are  shaped  somewhat  like  a  pistol,  but  as  the 
larva  grows  older  he  forms  his  case  cylindrically  and  is  then 
similar  to  that  of  Intipennella^  but  is  of  a  more  brownish  hue. 
To  breed  the  Coleophoridae  successfully  they  should  be  on  their 
food  plant  and  be  kept  in  the  open  air  exposed  to  all  weathers. 
When  I  hsid  fuscedinella  in  its  spring  shaped  cases  sent  me  from 
Cadney,  I  and  many  entomologists  more  experienced  than 
myself  were  puzzled,  as  we  knew  of  no  pistol-shaped  case  on 
elm,  and  finally  the  cases  were  identified  for  me  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Sich.  I  have  here  some  cases  of  lineolea,  which  occurs  freely 
on  Ballot  a  nigra  and  Stachys  sylvatica.  The  cases  are  rough  and 
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hairy,  being  made  out  of  the  plant  on  which  they  feed.  Some 
cases  may  be  distinguished  by  the  way  they  are  attached  to 
leaves  ;  some  are  vertical,  others  lie  horizontally,  some  are 
stumpy  and  fat,  others  cylindrical  or  with  serrated  edges,  and 
others  distinctly  pistol-shaped.  The  rush-feeding  cases  can  be 
seen  in  the  autumn  from  some  distance  away,  the  little  white 
cases  being  quite  conspicuous  on  the  rush  heads.  In 
gathering  these,  it  is  imperative  to  take  particular  note  of  the 
rush  from  which  they  are  taken,  and  if  you  are  not  a  botanist, 
then  gather  a  few  specimens,  take  stock  of  the  situation  of  the 
rushes,  and  make  friends  with  a  botanist  at  once  if  you  have 
no  botanical  friend.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  name  the  rush 
feeding  species  without  taking  practical  notes  of  this  kind. 
The  tiny  case  of  laricella,  which  occurs  in  such  abundance  on 
larch,  is  very  destructive  in  larch  woods.  In  the  Lake  district, 
the  Manchester  Corporation  have  spent  large  sums  of  money 
in  spraying  the  trees  round  Thirlmere,  and  the  brown  withered 
needles  are  conspicuous  for  some  distance.  Probably,  most  of 
you  have  noticed  when  tapping  a  larch  tree  in  late  June  or 
early  July,  the  clouds  of  tiny  grey  moths  which  fly  out.  These 
are  the  laricella  I  have  been  describing.  The  pupation  of  the 
Coleophorids  is  remarkable.  Sometimes,  you  will  observe  the 
larva  with  its  head  and  feet  (call  them  fore-legs  if  you  like) 
projected  from  its  case  moving  to  another  position  on  a  leaf. 
Its  position  appears  both  comical  and  uncomfortable.  Can 
you  fancy  the  human  being  walking  about  on  its  hands  with 
feet  and  body  poised  in  the  air  at  an  angle  of  about  65  degrees 
encased  in  a  tight  fitting  sack  ?  And  yet,  this  is  just  the 
position  in  which  we  find  many  of  the  Coleophorid  larvae.  But 
when  the  larva  comes  to  pupate,  it  attaches  the  end  from 
which  it  has  been  feeding  firmly  to  a  leaf  or  twig,  and  turns 
round  in  its  narrow  case,  so  that  its  head  is  now  at  the  top  of 
the  case.  It  there  changes  to  a  pupa  head  upwards,  ready  for 
the  perfect  insect  to  break  open  the  case,  and  emerge  into  the 
light.  Again,  can  you  imagine  yourself  turning  round  in  anarrow 
sack  which  only  appears  capable  of  just  containing  you  one 
way  ?  It  reminds  me  of  the  Urban  Councillor,  who  on  being 
informed  the  government  had  purchased  a  quantity  of  herrings 
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and  were  selling  them  at  a  low  price,  asked  the  Chairman, 
‘  Are  they  boned  ’  ?  Occasionally,  a  larva  will  leave  its  case 
to  pupate,  as  instance  that  of  hinotapennella  which  feeds  on 
Salicornia  Jierhacea,  and  leaves  its  case  to  burrow  in  the  mud. 
Needless  to  say  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  in  the  larval  state. 
Some  of  the  coast  species  cover  their  cases  with  particles  of 
sand  or  grit  and  others  strongly  resemble  seed  cases.  Those 
on  ling  are  most  difficult  to  find,  and  are  best  obtained  by 
sweeping,  when  note  should  be  taken  of  any  bits  of  ling  which 
begin  to  walk. 

Besides  the  Coleophorid  family,  the  PsycJiidae  are  case 
bearers  in  their  early  stages.  As  an  instance  of  what  I  have 
previously  stated  about  the  different  placings  of  families 
according  to  the  nomenclature,  the  Psycliidae  are  put  by  Mr. 
Stainton  at  the  end  of  the  Bomhicina,  and  by  Mr.  South  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Tineina.  They  have  certainty  the  appearance 
of  a  Bonihyx  from  the  stout  bodies  and  heavily  pectinated 
antenna  of  the  males.  There  are  several  species,  and  it  is 
little  wonder  so  very  few  of  them  are  well  known.  The 
females  of  the  genera  Psyche  and  Epichnopferyx  on  emerging 
from  the  pupa  case  never  leave  the  old  case  which  contained 
the  larva  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  no  legs  and  no  wings, 
and  are  little  else  to  look  at  than  maggots.  The  following  is 
an  interesting  description  of  a  female  Pysche  villosella  taken 
from  a  living  specimen  and  detailed  in  Barrett’s  Lepidoptera : 

‘Female  (when  living)  with  the  head  very  singularly 
formed,  and  curiously  resembling  in  miniature  that  of  a 
walrus ;  having  a  smooth  rounded  forehead,  beneath  it 
two  hollows,  like  eye  sockets  between  which  the  front  of 
the  head  is  rounded  and  prominent,  like  a  swollen  nose  ; 
antennae  soldered  down  on  each  side  of  it,  and  having 
their  tips  continued,  straight  down,  into  two  sharp  points 
just  like  the  tusks  of  a  walrus  ;  no  indication  of  palpi  or 
tongue  or  of  any  organs  in  the  solid  brown  mask  of  the 
face.  On  each  side  of  the  head,  on  the  antenna  case,  is 
a  black  spot.  Upper  portion  of  the  three  following  seg¬ 
ments  shining  brown,  like  the  dorsal  plates  of  larvae; 
lower  portion  creamy  white.  On  the  other  side  of  these 
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three  segments  are  minute  papillae  representing  the  non¬ 
existent  legs ;  whole  remaining  body  creamy  white, 
devoid  of  scales,  fat ;  and  closely  resembling  a  large 
maggot 

Could  anything  be  less  like  a  moth  ?  I  have  here  a 
specimen  of  the  male,  and  it  makes  one  feel  unhappy  that  he 
should  have  to  be  mated  to  such  an  ugly  creature,  or  else  he 
cannot  have  much  idea  of  beauty.  The  cases  of  most  species 
are  most  difficult  to  find,  looking  like  bits  of  lichen  on  the 
fence  or  trunk  to  which  they  may  be  attached.  Others  are 
familiar  objects,  such  as  the  long  tubular  case  of  Talaeporia 
pseudo -homhycella  which  may  sometimes  be  found  freely  on 
lichen  covered  palings,  and  the  cases  of  Fumea  which  have  bits 
of  stick  and  grass  laid  on  them.  These  are  often  to  be  found 
on  tree  trunks,  searching  for  some  spot  to  which  they  may 
affix  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  pupation. 

I  would  suggest  the  Micro-Lepidopterist  should  not  fold 
his  hands  in  the  winter  thinking  there  is  nothing  to  do.  There 
are  many  plants  which  it  will  pay  him  to  dig  up  and  plant  in 
boxes,  as  many  kinds  of  larvae  feed  in  the  roots.  Several 
species  of  Dicrorampha  can  be  bred  in  this  way.  Heads  and 
stems  of  teazel  can  be  gathered  and  hung  up  in  the  garden ; 
they  will  take  no  harm  from  the  weather,  and  in  the  spring 
they  can  be  placed  in  a  box,  when  quite  a  crop  of  that  pretty 
pink  Eupoecilia  roseana  can  be  bred,  as  the  larvae  feed  through¬ 
out  the  winter  on  the  seeds,  together  with  Penthina  marginanay 
the  larvae  of  which  feed  on  the  pith.  You  can  at  the  same 
time  introduce  into  your  garden  quite  a  nice  crop  of  teazels  in 
this  way,  and  you  will  find  it  will  take  you  many  years  to  get 
rid  of  them  altogether.  The  much  abused  coltsfoot  is  attacked 
by  the  larvae  of  one  of  the  Plumes,  but  in  this  case  it  is  quite 
sufficient  to  gather  any  sickly,  drooping  flowers  in  April  and 
place  then  in  a  bag  in  the  house,  when  the  perfect  insects  will 
emerge  without  further  difficulty. 

For  destructiveness,  I  think  that  beautiful  and  delicate 
green  Tortrix  viridana  is  about  the  worst  enemy  of  our  woods. 
I  have  seen  oak  trees  in  the  Pelham’s  Pillar  Woods  completely 
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defoliated  by  the  multitudes  of  larvae  feeding  thereon  in  June. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  other  kinds  of  larvae  feeding  at  the 
same  time,  but  they  are  not  in  the  same  excess  as  T.  viridana. 
On  a  still  day  in  early  June  the  pitter  patter  on  the  foliage 
underneath  the  trees  caused  by  the  falling  frass  is  exactly  like 
a  light  shower  of  rain.  At  one  time,  I  thought  the  sound  came 
from  the  millions  of  tiny  jaws  working,  but  it  is  only  necessary 
to  place  a  newspaper  under  a  tree  to  be  convinced  of  the  real 
cause  of  the  noise. 

I  could  dilate  much  on  the  beauty  of  many  of  our  Micros, 
on  the  beautiful  iridescent  green  long-horns  flying  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  whose  long  antennae  give  them  such  a  curious  tumbling 
flight,  the  truly  nam.ed  China  Marks  which  flit  by  the  stream- 
side,  the  delicate  Pkfmes,  the  white  Plume  floating  like  a 
white  feather  on  a  warm  summer’s  evening,  a  common  object 
of  the  country  side,  the  Penthina  genus  which  resemble  so 
closely  the  droppings  of  birds  that  even  the  experienced  eye  is 
deceived,  the  delicate  net  work  like  cocoon  of  Plutella  porrectella 
so  common  on  our  garden  rocket,  and  the  little  green  gems  of 
the  genus  Micropteryx  which  sparkle  in  the  yellow  cup  of  the 
buttercup,  all  these  and  much  else  besides  which  go  to  make 
the  wonderful  creation  of  insect  life  around  us.  Finally,  I  do 
plead  with  the  modern  entomologist  to  broaden  his  view,  and 
take  a  little  more  interest  in  this  Order  of  Insects  or  some 
other  more  neglected  Order  and  help  on  the  work  which  is 
being  carried  on  by  the  few. 


The  Great  Crested  Grebe  was  at  Saltersford. 

A  Trout,  weighing  8  lbs.,  was  caught  in  the  Reservoir  at 
Saltersford.  H.  Preston. 

Pike. — Sec. -Lieutenant  E.  C.  Alston  caught  a  Pike  at 
Tattershall  on  November  15th,  1917:  length  45  inches,  girth 
22  inches,  weight  21  lbs.  Rev.  F.  S.  Alston. 

The  Sting  Ray  {Trygon  pasthiaca)  was  taken  in  the  upper 
end  of  the  Wash  on  August  17th,  1917.  Weight  40^  lbs. 

H.  Donnison. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  SNOW-FROST, 

1916—1917. 

REV.  E.  ADRIAN  WOODRUFFE-PEACOCK,  F.L.S. 

This  blast,  to  use  our  local  word,  began  with  a  heavy  fall 
of  snow  at  Cadney,  on  the  i8th  December,  1916.  It  truly 
lasted  till  the  19th  February,  1917  (with  a  few  thaw-breaks  in 
the  day  time),  that  is,  over  a  period  of  sixty-three  days.  The 
snow  had  departed,  but  there  was  rotten  ice  on  the  ponds  till 
the  night  of  the  26th-27th  February.  The  weather  remained 
more  or  less  frosty,  and  bitterly  cold  with  N.E.  winds,  till 
mid-May. 

Wild  Geese  (Ansev  h v achy rhyn elms,  Baillon,  so  far  as  I 
could  learn),  were  flying  in  small  skeins  S.  to  S.W.  over  the 
village  of  Cadney  from  the  17th  to  the  19th  December.  They 
were  on  their  return  flight  on  the  22nd  February  over  the 
same  place,  I  was  told. 

The  frost  culminated  on  the  night  of  the  4th  and  5th 
February,  when  28  degrees  Fahrenheit  were  recorded  in  the 
open.  For  the  next  four  nights  it  was  very  cold,  but  not 
equally  severe.  VVaterpipes  were  burst  all  over  the  county, 
and  the  frost  got  into  bedrooms  where  there  was  no  fire  in  the 
living  room  below  ;  and,  in  some  rare  cases,  into  the  upper 
rooms  where  there  was  a  fire  daily  below.  There  had  been 
nothing  like  it  since  the  1895  blast. 

Our  best  local  weather  bird  is  the  Lapwing,  or  Wipe 
[Vanellus  vulgaris,  Bechstein).  There  was  much  snow,  but  it 
was  not  till  the  night  of  the  27th — 28th  January  that  Lap¬ 
wings  arrived  ‘in  warning  quantities’.  They  had  all  departed 
by  the  31st — there  was  not  one  left  behind.  I  never  saw  a 
single  bird  of  this  species  till  the  24th  February,  that  is,  as 
soon  as  the  frost  was  about  out  of  the  soil. 

These  are  the  sayings  I  have  collected  in  Lincolnshire  in 
the  last  forty  years  about  the  Wipe 

(i)  ‘When  the  fields  are  black  with  \  lipes,  look  out  an’ 
cover  up  everything  that  can  be  f  osted,  tatie  pies, 
swedes,  an’  such  like  ’. 
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(2)  ‘  When  they  take  themselves  off,  allow  two  days — 
the  third  night  at  latest  the  frost  is  on  you,  an’  your 
waterpipes  is  burst,  if  you  have  not  minded  on  ’em  ’. 

(3)  ‘  If  there  is  much  snow,  he  (the  Wipe)  is  back  in  the 
fog  before  the  frost  has  well  gone.  If  the  ground  is 
black  frozen  wi’  little  or  no  snow,  he  is  only  back 
again  when  the  frost  is  about  out  o’  it  (This  was 
the  case  this  winter.) 

(4)  There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  know.  Sir.  Who  tells 
the  Wipes  ?  God  or  nature  ?  We  can’t  tell,  but  he 
knows  ;  an’  we  knows  only  if  we  watch  him  ’. 

This  frost  killed  thousands  of  Turdidae.  The  smaller  birds 
did  not  suffer  nearly  so  much  as  the  larger  ones.  The  Red¬ 
wing  was  the  first  to  die  of  hunger,  as  is  always  the  case  in 
my  experience.  It  was  soon  followed  by  the  Song  Thrush, 
Blackbird  and  Mistle  Thrush.  The  House  Sparrows  were 
as  lively  as  ever,  not  in  their  usual  places  round  the  houses, 
but  rather  in  farmyards  or  their  buildings.  I  could  not  learn 
that  even  a  single  one  had  perished,  except  those  taken  by 
the  Barn  Owl.  Few  visited  our  bird  table:  on  many  days 
not  one. 

The  birds  of  prey  and  common  mustelines  had  a  good 
time  along  the  hedges  and  round  the  coverts.  One  Kittiwake 
Gull  arrived  at  Cadney  so  very  weak  that  it  could  hardly  fly  ; 
it  seemed  in  the  last  stage  of  famine,  and  had  to  rest  on  the 
ground  continually.  Its  feathers  were  very  dirty,  and  clotted 
in  lumps,  as  if  they  were  glued  together.  After  a  day  and  a 
half  round  the  outskirts  of  Poolthorn  Covert  (Cadney),  feeding 
on  the  dead  or  dying  Turdidae^  which  could  be  easily  picked  up 
in  the  hand,  it  was  greatly  recovered.  The  last  time  I  saw  it, 
it  was  circling  round  the  covert  in  wide  sweeps,  with  all  its 
powers  renewed,  quite  spruce  and  clean  in  appearance,  though 
where  it  had  discovered  unfrozen  water  for  a  wash  I  cannot 
say — perhaps  at  some  watering  hole  opened  in  the  ice  by  man 
for  his  stock.  It  was  truly  painful  to  see  the  birds  thronging 
round  the  sheep  troughs  on  the  north  of  this  covert,  in  their 
attempts  to  pick  up  the  unfrozen  fragments  from  the  heart  of 
the  swedes. 
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As  soon  as  the  thaw  came,  I  saw  a  Stoat  visiting  a  pond 
near  this  covert  for  a  drink  of  water ;  and  the  snow  showed 
that  a  Fox  had  been  there  even  earlier.  This  Stoat  was  sleek 
and  fat,  but  apparently  very  thirsty,  as  no  doubt  the  Fox  was 
too.  Brother  naturalists  have  assured  me  that  our  mammals 
never  eat  snow  for  its  water.  I  cannot  sa}^  that  this  is  my 
experience  in  the  case  of  the  two  named. 

We  had  a  bird-table  going  the  whole  frost  through  in  the 
Vicarage  garden.  It  was  hurriedly  put  up,  and  was  only  a 
shaky  affair,  trembling  when  even  a  Blue  Tit  alighted  on  it. 
The  species  that  ran  the  risk  of  this  bird-table  were  :  Blue 
and  Great  Tits,  Redbreasts,  and  Song  Thrushes.  A  female 
Song  Thrush  invented  the  trick  of  flying  over  it,  and  ploughing 
the  food  off  the  table  on  to  the  ground,  without  running  the 
risk  of  alighting.  The  birds  that  picked  up  the  scattered  food 
below  were  the  above-named  species,  as  well  as  Blackbirds, 
House  Sparrows  and  Hedge  Sparrows, 

The  order  of  strength  and  mastery  from  the  most  potent 
downwards  I  found  during  this  frost  to  be  as  follows  : — Rook, 
Jackdaw,  Blackbird,  Song  Thrush,  Redwing,  Starling,  Plouse 
Sparrow,  Redbreast,  Great  Tit,  and  Blue  Tit.  Where  the 
Hedge  Sparrow  comes  in,  I  cannot  say — it  seems  purely  to  be 
a  bird  of  peace,  and  yet  appeared  to  get  a  good  living.  The 
Redbreast  seemed  to  hate  it. 

The  Starlings  are  by  far  the  most  quarrelsome  birds  that 
visited  my  lawn.  The  master  cock-bird  was  so  busy  keeping 
half  a  score  of  his  mates  from  a  pork  bone  that  I  threw  out  to 
them,  that  he  got  nothing  himself.  While  he  was  busy 
plucking  feathers  out  of  two  of  his  own  companions,  the  others 
were  feeding  behind  his  back,  six  at  a  time.  He  practically 
got  nothing  after  the  first  mouthful.  I  find  that  a  hen  Black¬ 
bird  can  master  a  cock  Song  Thrush.  An  old  male  Blackbird 
is  the  true  master-bird  of  this  garden.  He  and  his  mate  watch 
the  Thrushes,  male  or  female,  hunting  for  snails,  especially 
Helix  aspersa,  and  then  masterfully  take  possession  of  the  spoils 
as  soon  as  the  Thrushes  have  broken  the  shells.  I  have  seen 
this  pillage  take  place  under  a  bush  by  my  dining-room 
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window  several  times,  and  once  on  the  front  door  stone. 
During  fifty  years’  watching  I  have  never  seen  a  Blackbird 
break  a  shell.  What  is  more,  I  have  never  known  a  naturalist 
of  reputation  who  can  say  he  has  seen  them  do  so.  The  birds 
do  best,  I  find,  on  bread  crumbs  v’hich  have  been  thrown  into 
melted  suet  or  bacon  fat.  The  former  is  best,  if  no  salt  has 
been  added  to  it. 

The  Rooks,  Jackdaws  and  Magpies  lived  like  the  Kitti- 
wake  Gull  at  the  latter  end  of  the  frost  on  the  dying  Turdidae. 
Of  the  smaller  birds,  I  saw  none  dying  or  dead,  unless  they 
had  been  killed  by  Hawks.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  during 
this  frost  and  snowstorm  some  large  Hawk  visited  us  from  the 
north,  for  Hares,  Rabbits,  Kittiwake  Gulls,  Wood  Pigeons, 
Pheasants,  Partridges  and  Ringdoves  were  all  killed,  and 
found  as  they  were  left.  A  bird  which  has  been  here  many 
winters  or  springs  in  the  last  tw^ent3'-five  years  is  the  Peregrine 
Falcon.  I  have  seen  them  myself,  and  others  have  watched 
them  stooping  at  game ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  was  not  seen 
this  time.  Owds,  judging  alone  by  their  casts,  had  a  good 
time.  This  is  suggested  by  the  appearance  of  the  home  places 
of  the  Barn  Owd  and  Wood  Owl  [Syrnium  alneo,  Linn.).  The 
Moles  worked  specially  along  the  ditch  and  dyke  sides,  by 
drain  banks,  and  under  hedges — always  under  the  snow  where 
it  had  drifted  and  was  thickest,  and  so  left  the  underlying 
ground  quite  unfrozen. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  the  Banded  Shell  (Helix  nemoyalis^ 
Linn.)  w^ere  destroyed  along  the  fresh-water  alluvium  of  the 
river  Ancholme  and  beck  banks  of  this  parish  during  this 
blast.  The  birds’  usual  spots  for  breaking  the  shells  were 
covered  up  by  the  snow,  so  old  horse  shoes  and  ploughshares, 
or  pieces  of  frozen  wood,  or  lumps  of  clay,  or  fragments  of 
rough  tiles  had  been  used  in  the  place  of  their  usual  anvil 
stones.  For  one  shell  that  w'as  found  in  the  open,  there  were 
a  score  under  the  hedges  and  bushes. 

G.  Welburn,  waiting  from  Orby  Vicarage,  Burgh,  R.S.O., 
reports  in  Country  Life,  24th  February,  1917,  p.  191,  c.  2; — 
‘  Fieldfares,  thrushes,  blackbirds  and  starlings  have  become 
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nearl}''  as  tame  as  farmyard  birds.  At  Sutton-on-Sea,  three 
sea-gulls  driven  by  hunger  and  cold  entered  the  larder  of  a 
house.  After  they  had  been  well  fed  and  warmed  by  the 
inmates  they  departed.  At  Louth,  sea-gulls  were  seen 
hovering  over  the  ponds.  At  Marshchapel  last  week,  a 
flamingo  was  shot.  It  measures  5  feet  6  inches  from  beak  to 
tail.  These  birds  are  very  rarely  seen  here,  and,  I  believe, 
come  from  Africa.  [They  are  in  the  south  of  Spain,  too,  in  the 
nesting  season.]  It  seems  so  cruel  and  senseless  to  shoot  rare 
birds  when  they  come  to  our  country’. 

What  a  difference  between  the  treatment  of  the  birds  at 
Sutton-on-Sea  and  at  IMarshchapel  ! 

The  following  are  notes  which  I  made  as  to  the  effects  of 
this  frost,  and  the  dates  of  the  observations  : — 

Three-fourths  of  our  Blackbirds  at  Cadney  were  killed  by 
this  frost,  and  nine-tenths  of  our  Song  Thrushes.  My  son 
Brandreth  found  only  one  nest.  I  did  not  see  one;  but  only 
two  dropped  eggs  (31.V.1917). 

All  kinds  of  Willows  and  Sallows  had  about  a  foot  of 
their  shoots  destroyed  by  the  great  frost  (3[.v.i9i7). 

A  Pollard  Willow,  the  humus  of  which  must  have  been 
almost  frozen  through,  had  eight  species  growing  on  it  still. 
They  were :  Crataegus  monogyna,  Poa  annua,  Rosa  arvensis, 
Dactylis,  Agvostis  alba,  Urtica  dioica,  Fvaxinus  and  Galium  Apavine 
(i.vi.1917). 

In  parishes  where  there  are  high  and  wide  hawthorn 
fences,  more  Song  Thrushes  have  lived  through  the  frost.  The 
Gorse  is  very  badly  cut  up,  but  not  quite  cut  down  to  the 
ground,  as  in  the  spring  frost  of  1895.  The  Broom  {Cytisus 
scopavins)  is  hardier,  and  was  covered  with  flowers  and  seed 
pods  (q.vi.igiy). 

This  reminds  me  that  this  has  been  the  greatest  year  for 
hedge-fruits  that  I  have  full  notes  of.  The  winter  remained 
with  us  so  long,  and,  without  any  spring  weather,  burst  all  at 
once  into  summer  heat ;  and  the  result  was  an  unusually  large 
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setting  of  the  seeds  of  Crataegus,  Cornus,  Ligustrum,  Ilex, 
Primus,  Pyrus,  Rhamnus,  Ruhus,  Rosa,  Samhucus  and  Viburnum. 
The  same  was  true  of  the  trees  :  Fagus,  Fraxinus,  Quercus, 
Pinus  and  Taxus — more  markedly  in  the  case  of  the  last  than 
the  others. 

On  our  sandy  warrens,  not  only  was  the  Gorse  killed 
down  to  the  ground  over  wide  stretches,  but  the  oldest  roots 
of  the  Ling  [Calluna)  were  destroyed  too.  This  was  also  the 
fate  of  the  garden  double-flowered  form  of  the  Guelder  Rose 
Viburnum)  where  there  were  very  large  growths.  The  fruits  of 
the  Gooseberry  {Ribes  Grossularia)  were  still  on  the  bushes  early 
in  October,  the  Sloes  (Prunus  spinosa)  in  mid-November,  as  also 
the  Wicken-tree  berries  (Pyrws  Aucuparia).  The  Rosa,  Crataegus, 
Rhamnus  and  Ilex  berries  were  still  in  masses  on  their  bushes 
(25.xii.1917).  It  was  simply  that  we  had  no  local  supply  of 
birds  to  eat  them,  and  there  were  no  winter  migrants  in  the 
autumn.  I  only  saw  one  belated  Fieldfare  during  the  winter 
of  1917-18. 


Ket  Crows  [Corvus  corone,  L.),  which  are  persecuted  by 
our  active  game-keeper,  have  been  nesting  quietly  in  the 
rookery  at  Poolthorn  Farm  trees,  now  that  the  young  Rooks 
have  flown.  There  can  be  no  doubt  it  was  on  account  of  the 
protection  of  the  Rooks’  nests. —  1 1-6-1917.  E.  A.  W.-P. 

The  Little  Owl.  I  have  been  on  the  look  out  for  the 
arrival  of  Athene  noctua,  Scopoli,  these  twenty  years.  It  has 
now  reached  Cadney.  I  heard  of  one  taken  in  a  rat-trap  on 
May  19th,  1917;  and  saw  others  half-a-dozen  times  last  year. 
— E.  A.  W.-P.,  1-1-1918. 

Long-Eared  Bat.  On  Wednesday,  26th  July,  1882,  a 
Long-Eared  Bat  [Plecotus  auritus),  which  had  killed  itself  by 
dashing  against  the  window,  was  picked  up  in  Max  Peacock’s 
bedroom. — Diary  of  Miss  Mabel  G,  W.  Peacock. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE  DRAGONFLIES. 


HERBERT  C.  BEE,  LINCOLN. 

The  Dragonflies  of  Lincolnshire  do  not  appear  to  have  received 
the  attention  that  such  conspicuous  insects  might  be  expected  to 
attract,  and  consequently  the  records  of  their  various  species  are 
not  nearly  so  numerous  as  is  the  case  with  Coleoptera  and 
Lepidoptera. 

This  list  is  published  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  stimu¬ 
late  further  investigations  of  the  distribution  of  Odonata,  or  Dragon¬ 
flies,  throughout  the  county,  and  thus  to  provide  the  materials  for  an 
augmented  record  at  some  future  time. 


OBSERVERS’  INITIALS  QUOTED 

IN  THE  LIST 

C.  P.  A. 

C.  P.  Arnold 

J.  E.  M. 

James  Eardley  Mason 

H.C.  B. 

Herbert  C.  Bee 

G.  T.  P. 

G.  T.  Porritt 

J.  C.  D. 

J.  C.  Dale 

M.  P. 

Pvlax  Peacock 

E.  A.  E. 

E.  A.  Elliott 

F.  R. 

F.  Rhodes 

A.  E.  G. 

A.  E.  Gibbs 

A.  S. 

Arthur  Smith 

R.  G. 

Ronald  Gadsby 

F.  W.  S. 

F.  W.  Sowerby 

A.  E.  M. 

A.  E.  Musgrave 

A.  T. 

Rev.  A.  Thornley 

C.  M. 

Claude  Morley 

C.  F.  T. 

C.  F.  Tipping 

G.W.M. 

Guy  W.  Mason 

W.  W. 

Dr.  William  Wallace 

L.  N.  U.  denotes  the  taking  of  the  species  at  a  Field 
Meeting  of  the  Union. 


NEUROPTERA. 

Odonata. 

LEUCORRHINA  DUBIA,  Lind. 

N.  Div.  3  Glanford  Brigg,  very  local,  W.  Harcourt  Bath  : 
Some  Famous  Grounds  for  Collecting  Dragonflies. 

‘  Lincolnshire’,  J.  C.  D.,  Entomologists'  Monthly  Magazine, 
April,  1884. 


SYMPETRUM  STRIOLATUM,  Charp. 

N.  Div.  2  Manton  Common,  igoo,  M.P. ;  Scunthorpe, 
6-8-1900,  A.  T. 

Div.  3  Barton-on-Humber,  28-8-1907,  G.  W.  M. 

Div.  6  Lincoln,  6-1916,  H.  C.  B.  ;  Burton,  16-6-1917, 

H.  C.  B. 


S. 


Div.  8  Muckton  Wood,  3-8-1886,  J.  E.  M. 

Div.  9  Mablethorpe,  1900,  L.N.U. 

Div.  II  Trusthorpe,  8  and  g-1912,  G.  T.  P. 

Div.  13  Boultharn,  31-7-1906,  A.  S. ;  Skellingthorpe, 
16-6-1917,  H.  C.  B. 
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UBELLULA  DEPRESSA,  Linn. 

N.  Div.  6  Saxilby,  13-6-1917,  C.  F.  T. 

S.  Div.  13  Boultham,  7=1906,  A.  S. 

Div.  15  Wood  near  Ancaster  Quarry,  16-6=1896,  L.N.U. 
LIBELLULA  QUADRIMACULATA,  Linn. 

N.  Div.  6  Reepham,  26-5-1917,  A.  E.  M, 

Div.  7  Linwood,  4-6-1906,  W.  W. 

UBELLULA  FULVA,  Mull. 

N.  Div.  6  Burton,  16-6-1917,  H.  C.  B. 

S.  Div.  13  Skellingthorpe,  16-6-1917,  H.  C.  B. 

BRACHYTRON  PRATENSE,  Mull. 

N.  Div.  6  Lincoln,  5-1912,  R,  G. ;  Reepham,  28-5-1917, 

A.  E.  M. 

S,  Div.  13  Skellingthorpe,  17-6-17,  H.  C.  B. 
jESCHNA  juncea,  Linn.' 

N.  Div.  II  Alford,  20-7-1886,  J.  E.  M. 

>ESCHNA  CYANEA,  Mull. 

N.  Div.  7  Market  Rasen,  21-7-1917,  H.  C,  B. ;  Legsby, 

23-7-1917,  H.  C.  B. 

^SCHNA  GRANDIS,  Linn. 

N.  Div,  6  Lincoln,  7-1906,  A.  S. ;  6-1912,  R.  G. ;  Burton, 

27-6-1917,  H.  C.  B. 

S.  Div.  13  Boultham,  7-1906,  A.  S. 

CALOPTERYX  SPLENDENS,  Hart. 

N.  Div.  6  Burton,  8-igi6,  H.  C.  B. 

S.  Div.  13  Hykeham,  20-6-1917,  C.  P.  A. 

LESTES  SPONSA,  Hans. 

N.  Div.  2  Scunthorpe,  6-8-1900,  A.  T. 

Div.  9  Mablethorpe,  8-1900,  L.N.U. 

ERYTHROMMA  NAIAS,  Hans. 

‘  Has  been  taken  in  Lincolnshire,  but  very  rare  and  local  ’, 
W.  Harcourt  Bath  :  Some  Famous  Collecting  Grounds  for 
Dragonflies. 

PYRRIfOSOMA  NYMPMULA,  Kirby. 

N.  Div.  6  Lincoln,  5-1912,  R.  G. ;  Burton,  7-1916,  H.  C.  B. 

Div.  9  Mablethorpe,  8-1907,  F.  R. 

S.  Div.  13  Skellingthorpe,  25-5-1917,  H.  C.  B. 

ISCHNURA  ELEGANS,  Lind. 

N.  Div.  4  Cuxwold,  1914,  F.  W.  S. 

Div.  6  Torksey,  11-6-1904,  L.  N.  U. ;  Lincoln,  25-5-1917, 

H.  C.  B. 

Div.  9  Theddlethorpe,  1904,  L.  N.  U. ;  Mablethorpe, 
1907,  F.  R. 
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Div.  lo  Horncastle,  13-6-1900,  A.  T. 

Div.  II  Mnmby  Chapel.  26-7-1886,  J.  E.  M.;  Trusthorpe, 
8  and  g-igi2,  G.  T.  P. 

S«  Div.  13  Boultham,  7-igo6,  A.  S. 

Div.  18  Spalding,  6-1912,  C.  M.,  E.  A.  E. 

AGRION  PULCHELLUM,  Lind. 

N.  Div.  6  Lincoln,  1-6-1917,  H.  C.  B. 

S.  Div.  13  Boultham,  7-1906,  A.  S. 

AGRION  PUELLA,  Linn. 

N.  Div.  3  Scunthorpe,  11-7-1902,  L.N.U. 

Div.  4  Great  Cotes,  21-6-1898,  A.J.;  Cuxwold,  1914, 

F.  W.  S. 

Div.  6  Torksev,  ii-6-igoi,  L.  N.  U. ;  Burton,  5-1916, 

H.  C.  B. 

Div.  8  Louth,  6-1912,  C.  M.,  E.  A.  E. 

Div.  9  Mablethorpe,  8-1900,  L.N.U. 

S.  Div.  13  Skellingthorpe,  16-6-1917,  H.  C.  B. 

Div.  18  Spalding,  6-1912,  C.  M.,  E.  A.  E. 

ENALLAGMA  CYATHIGERUM,  Charp 

N.  Div.  6  Lincoln,  7-1906,  A.  S. ;  Burton,  4-6-1917,  H.C.B. 
S.  Div.  13  Boultham,  17-8-1917,  H.  C.  B. 


MUS  SYLVATICUS,  LINN. 

REV.  E.  ADRIAN  WOODRUFFE-PEACOCK,  F.L.S. 

I  have  studied  the  Long-tailed  Field  Mouse  ever  since  I 
was  a  lad  of  ten  years  old.  In  normal  conditions  it  collects 
fairly  large  stores  of  winter  keep.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  acorns 
and  beech  masts  were  the  favourite  foods  gathered  into  their 
burrows  in  the  old  days  at  Bottesford,  nearly  fifty  years  ago, 
when  I  had  the  heart  to  sacrifice  the  animals’  homes  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  they  lived  through  the  winter.  Supplies  of  all  kinds 
to  carry  to  its  storehouse  in  autumn  were  plentiful  there,  and  in 
consequence  it  was  a.fairly  common  species.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  rare  at  Cadney  ;  and  equally  rare  on  sandy  gravelly  soils  as 
on  the  clays.  I  have  often  wondered  wh}'  this  is  so.  I  begin 
at  last  to  believe  that  it  is  a  mere  question  of  winter  food-stores, 
and  of  nothing  else.  Owls  and  cats  are  no  more  frequent  here 
now  than  they  were  there  formerly;  and  the  general  winter 
conditions  have  been  unusually  mild  since  the  winter  of  1894-95. 
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Ever  since  I  was  a  lad  I  have  observed  the  tracks  of  mam¬ 
mals  and  birds  in  freshly  fallen  snow,  but  never,  so  far  as  I  can 
remember,  did  I  ever  see  at  Bottesford  those  of  M.  sylvaticus^ 
though  I  have  often  detected  it  on  the  move  on  mild  winter 
evenings.  At  Bottesford  the  pastures  were  surrounded  as  a 
rule  by  corn  lands  ;  and  the  fruits  of  the  oak  and  the  beech 
were  fairly  abundant  round  the  fields  in  which  I  specially  car¬ 
ried  out  my  studies.  The  oak  is  rare  in  Cadne}^,  and  the  beech 
is  only  found  as  a  fruiting  tree  in  the  churchyard.  To-da}" 
(24.  xii.  1916),  in  a  walk  that  I  took  to  Brigg,  I  found  M. 
sylvaticns  at  11-30  a.m.,  hunting  for  food  in  four  inches  of  soft 
unfrozen  snow,  into  which  it  sank  up  to  its  body  at  every 
movement.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that  it  spent  most  of 
its  time  in  the  horse  or  wheel  tracks,  where  it  could  m.ove  with 
greater  ease.  It  appeared  to  be  ‘nosing  about’,  like  a  dog  on 
the  hunt  for  anything  edible  it  could  discover.  I  watched  it 
until  my  feet  began  to  grow  cold,  as  I  stood  in  the  horse  track. 
It  seemed  fat  and  absolutely  fearless,  as  I  have  ever  found  this 
species.  It  came  to  smell  my  boots,  and  even  ran  over  one 
foot.  I  find  too  that  I  have  observed  it  out  here  in  ‘  snow 
blasts  ’,  rarely  by  day  before,  but  on  three  occasions  on  moon¬ 
light  nights  on  the  freshly  fallen  snow.  I  am  inclined  to  at¬ 
tribute  its  rarity  here,  and  its  frequency  in  the  open  after  heavy 
snows,  especially  to  its  shortness  of  collected  winter  food  sup¬ 
plies  in  its  burrow  stores.  By  high  hedges,  full  of  hips  and 
haws,  it  is  not  so  frequently  on  the  high  roads,  as  where  the 
hedges  are  laid,  and  there  are  no  wild  fruits  of  any  kind. 
Everyone  who  knows  anything  of  M.  sylvaticns  must  have 
observed  how  it  uses  as  its  feeding  place,  when  after  hedge- 
fruits,  the  abandoned  nests  of  blackbird,  thrush  and  greenfinch. 

At  Bottesford,  after  mild  winters,  its  stores  were  abandoned 
in  the  spring.  Sometimes  they  cannot  have  been  half  con¬ 
sumed,  for  its  winter  hunting  in  open  weather  after  dark 
seemed  to  have  supplied  its  home  fairly  regularly.  As  a  not 
unnatural  result,  I  have  seen  the  oak  and  beech  spring  up  from 
them  in  little  clusters,  to  be  eaten  to  death  by  sheep  or  cattle 
in  the  pastures  as  the  season  advanced.  This  mode  of  sowing, 
and  the  seedlings  from  it,  I  have  never  once  detected  at 
Cadney,  even  by  the  sides  of  oak  woods. 
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By  Arthur  Smith,  F.L.S.,  Curator. 
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No.  14.-R0MAN  ANTIQUITIES  (Part  4). 
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By  Arthur  Smith,  F.L.S.,  Curator. 
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